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letter, "tittered at the very word arbitration." But 
nearly half the members left the House rather than 
vote against the motion. That gave him much satis- 
faction. Lord Palmerston, in moving the previous 
question, made a speech full of admissions, and sev- 
enty-nine members voted with Cobden. That was a 
beginning — a great beginning under the circum- 
stances. It was only twenty-four years afterwards 
that a similar motion made by Henry Richard received 
the votes of half the members, and forty-four years 
later that the Cremer resolution had not a single vote 
recorded against it. 

Cobden was strongly opposed to the policy of in- 
tervention in foreign affairs as both unjust and dan- 
gerous, and let no opportunity slip of protesting 
against it. War loans to foreign governments he 
also regarded as iniquitous and economically bad. 
In 1860 he made a powerful speech against the pro- 
posed British loan of seven million pounds to Austria. 
In the following year he denounced still more vigor- 
ously, in a public meeting called by himself, a loan 
of five and a half millions which had been asked for 
by Russia. It is easy to imagine what he would say 
to-day, when these loans have become such a conspicu- 
ous feature of every conflict that a refusal to make 
them might easily prevent any war. He would lay 
the responsibility for present wars heavily upon the 
international money lenders. 

Cobden opposed war on ethical grounds, but nearly 
all his great arguments against it were drawn from 
economic and humanitarian considerations. War 
and preparation for it consumed the resources which 
were required for the improvement of the temporal 
condition of the people, and herein too lay much of 
the wickedness of it. The maxim, "In peace pre- 
pare for war," he considered as untenable as ever fell 
from the lips of man. He opposed with extraordin- 
ary and comprehensive insight the whole course of 
the Palmerstonian Ministry in the Crimean war, — 
standing with Bright almost alone in opposition to 
that insane conflict, which had driven the whole 
nation out of its senses. 

Cobden doubted if constitutional freedom could 
co-exist with large standing armies, history showing 
no instance where they had flourished together. If 
he were living now, the " bloated armaments " of our 
time would find no more stout and persistent adver- 
sary than he, and his own England and our America 
would be arraigned by him for their naval folly in 
this direction with that relentless logic of common 
sense with which he handled every question that he 
touched. 

The civilized world has come up to Cobden, and 
even gone beyond him, in the matter of arbitration. 
In the matter of non-intervention in the quarrels of 
other countries, it has made great progress. It has 
advanced far in the improvement of maritime law, 
which he so forcibly urged, and in freer international 



intercourse. It will yet come round to all his anti- 
war and anti-militaristic positions, which were founded 
deep and strong in both the moral and material inter- 
ests of the people of all countries. 



A Treaty or No Treaty. 

It was announced from London about the middle 
of June that no negotiations respecting an Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty were pending or even in 
contemplation. British officials were said to regard 
a formal treaty as scarcely necessary, because they 
believed that the practice of arbitrating disputes had 
become so habitual between their country and the 
United States as to make it certain that any future 
difficulties between them, capable of adjustment by 
this means, would be arbitrated. 

The announcement also went so far as to say that 
it was held by the American Embassy that a formal 
treaty would be less likely to secure the universal 
arbitration of disputes than if the present status were 
continued and the unwritten recognition of the spirit 
of arbitration were depended on for the future. 

This report from London doubtless had a modicum 
of truth in it, but it must be discounted a good deal. 
It is probable that what was reported was only an 
exaggeration of a diplomatic statement that even if 
the United States government, by which we mean 
now the Senate, failed to move in the matter, the 
arbitration of disputes between England and the 
United States would still go on. But that either the 
British government or the American Embassy pre- 
fers that no treaty should be concluded, we do not 
believe. The British government is known to be 
just as desirous to have a treaty with the United 
States as with France, Italy and Spain, with whom 
it has already concluded conventions. Indeed, it has 
shown itself particularly anxious to enter into treaty 
relations with us, and it is incredible that this desire 
should suddenly have ceased. Again, the American 
Embassy represents the President rather than the 
Senate, and the President is strongly in favor of an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty. Ambassador 
Choate's views on the subject are well known. 

Let nobody therefore be led by this report, the 
source of which we do not know, to relax effort in 
behalf of a treaty of obligatory arbitration with Great 
Britain. It is perfectly true, we are glad to know, 
that the absence of a treaty will not prevent the 
settlement by pacific methods of practically all dis- 
putes that may arise between the two countries. 
They are bound together by many bonds, and war 
between them has become nearly unthinkable. But 
precisely for this reason ought they to put in definite 
form what has come to have the force of law between 
them. They owe this not only to themselves, but to 
the whole family of nations. Their example would 
go very far in strengthening the movement to substi- 
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tute in a permanent and universally recognized way 
pacific methods for violence among the nations every- 
where. 

Commenting on the report from London, the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger says : 

" Richard Cobden, the anniversary of whose birth has 
just been celebrated in England, declared seventy years 
ago that Great Britain and America were bound together 
in peaceful fetters by the strongest of all ligatures that 
can bind two nations, namely, ' commercial intercourse, 
which every succeeding year renders a rupture between 
the two governments more impossible.' It is doubtful 
whether a general arbitration treaty, signed and sealed 
by the two nations, would guarantee peace between them 
more effectively than the commercial ligature which 
Cobden recognized as the assurance of their friendship. 
Commercial, if not ethical, considerations are making for 
the arbitration of international disputes that in former 
ages would have led straight to war." 

This is all very true. But no choice has to be 
made between an arbitration treaty signed and sealed 
and a commercial ligature. The latter we have, 
vastly stronger than in Cobden's day, and shall con- 
tinue to have with increasing strength hereafter. 
Let us have the other also and make a two-fold liga- 
ture that cannot easily be broken. Cobden's greatest 
political accomplishment, next to the abolition of the 
corn laws, was his commercial treaty with France. 
That has worked powerfully for forty years for peace 
between England and her neighbor across the Chan- 
nel. But the bonds of peace woven between them 
by their Cobdenized commercial relations have been 
immensely strengthened by the arbitration treaty 
concluded by them eight months ago. So it would 
be, and will be, with the peaceful commercial fetters 
between the United States and Great Britain. An 
arbitration treaty, however, would have value not 
simply as an instrument of strengthening the bonds 
of peace that hold them together, but even more as a 
frank declaration to each other and to the world that 
they propose that these bonds shall never again be 
broken. 

An Anglo-American Tribunal within 
the Hague Court. 

A novel proposition was made at the recent Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, which, we think, would 
have attracted little attention but for the eminent 
abilities and wide reputation of its author, Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Connecticut. 

Judge Baldwin's suggestion was that it would be 
wise for the United States and Great Britain to set 
up for themselves a permanent tribunal of arbitration 
within the Hague Court, the members of which should 
be appointed in advance of any controversy. He 
suggested, if we understood him, that from the eight 
members of the Court appointed by the United States 



and Great Britain each of the countries should choose 
two, and that the fifth member, the umpire, should 
be chosen by the two governments alternately, for a 
period say of five years each. This would give a 
standing Anglo-American Arbitration Board within 
the Hague Court, three of the members of which for 
five years would be American and two English and 
for the subsequent five years three English and two 
American. 

The scheme is certainly an ingenious one, and is 
not without seemingly good reasons in its favor. 
What led to its conception by Justice Baldwin was, 
apparently, the success of the Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission, the assumed inferiority of the judicial prac- 
tices of non-Anglo-Saxon countries, the consequent 
reluctance shown by some to see disputes between 
the English-speaking nations referred to continental 
European arbitrators, the general impartiality of per- 
manent justices in Anglo-Saxon courts, and the sup- 
posed liability to prejudice of arbitrators selected, even 
from the Hague Court, after a controversy has arisen. 

But in spite of these considerations and others 
which might be adduced, the suggestion of Judge 
Baldwin seems to us to be entirely out of harmony 
with the present advanced position of arbitration 
and wholly impracticable. The success of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission in adjusting the dispute was, 
indeed, a great triumph. But the danger of failure 
in it was enormous, as was universally felt among 
the friends of impartial justice. Nor did the settle- 
ment commend itself at all to the defeated party, — 
which was really not Great Britain, but only Canada, 
— as it would certainly have done if the tribunal 
had been composed of arbitrators from disinterested 
nations. 

The scheme suggested by Mr. Baldwin provides 
an umpire, it is true, and would not be open to the 
same objection as a mixed commission with an equal 
number on each side. But it would be possible under 
it, even if not probable, for all the decisions for five 
years to be rendered in favor of one of the parties 
and for a similar period in favor of the other. For 
the umpire would be in every case an interested 
party, as is not the case with a judge who decides 
disputes between citizens of the same country. It is 
perfectly certain that a plan which would make this 
possible will never be adopted by the two govern- 
ments, now that they may have through the Hague 
Court disinterested arbitrators in all cases. The 
most important and indispensable feature of any really 
useful arbitration system is this element of disinter- 
estedness in the judges, and toward a permanent sys- 
tem of this type the whole arbitration movement has 
been steadily tending. 

It may be conceded that, in the absence of any- 
thing better, such a scheme might be worth trying. 
It might, in many minor cases, work fairly well be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, and 



